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CORNING GLASS CENTER 


Prepared the Staff the Corning Glass Center 


The 1957 spring meeting the Early American 
Industries Association will convene the site one 
the most unusual industrial activities America the 
Corning Glass Center Corning, New York. 
dates for the meeting will June and 

Members the Association will find many things 
interest the Glass Center. Built 1951 com- 
memorate the 100th Anniversary Corning Glass 
Works, the Glass Center unique American industry. 
Comprised Museum Glass, Hall Science and 
Industry, and operating factory, the Glass Center was 
conceived and designed tell the story man’s achieve- 
ment this basic material. Although housed the most 
modern buildings, the Glass 
museum concern- 
with the story glassmak- 
from its beginning over 
3,500 years ago. The Mus- 
eum arranged chronologi- 
cally tracing the story 
through 
from virtually every province 
and every period 
glass was made. 

special 
open concurrently with the 
Association’s meeting Cor- 
Entitled “Glass From 
The Ancient this 
exhibition will 
most comprehensive collection 
ancient glass ever placed public view. The 
pieces this exhibition are all from the Ray Winfield 
Smith collections, and addition masterpieces the 
great glassmaker’s art, every forming and decorative 
technique known the ancients will illustrated. 

The Hall Science and Industry, the other 
hand, concerned with glass material our every- 
day life today. The properties glass and its uses 
glass that floats, photosentitive glasses, fiber glass all 
are displayed and explained through animated displays 
and push button exhibits. Beginning with exhibition 
showing what glass and how made, the Hall 
Science and Industry contains glass for industry, glass 


Corning Glass Center, Headquarters for the Early Amer- 
ican Industries Association Meeting. 


for science and glass for living. Here members will 
have opportunity see the miracles being wrought 
glass our time. 

Probably the highlight the trip through the Glass 
Center the Steuben Factory where glass objects in- 
credible beauty are fashioned before the visitor’s eyes 
exactly the same way glass was made hundreds years 
ago and with the same tools. Although the bulk glass 
made machines today, the art making glass 
hand and the virtuosity the skilled craftsmen are re- 
tained the Steuben Factory. This where visitors 
linger fascinated for long periods time the glass 
worker, beginning with gob molten glass, blows, 
draws, forms, shapes and fab- 
ricates into work art. 

Aside from the Museum, 
the Hall Science and In- 
dustry, and the Steuben Fac- 
tory, the Glass Center con- 
tains auditoriums, recreation 
rooms and snack bar for the 
convenience 
These facilities will used 
for the June meeting. 

Also the Center the 
greatest collection books 
and periodicals the history, 
art and science glassmaking 
exist anywhere the 
world. For members particu- 
larly interested early 
glassmaking, the Museum 
staff will available for 
consultation answer any questions which members 
may have. 

Corning, New York located the southern tier 
New York State just north the Pennsylvania bor- 
der. car, Corning can reached from the east and 
west Route and from the north and south Route 
15. The city served the Delaware, Lackawanna 
Western Railroad and the Erie Railroad, both which 
have four trains daily entering and leaving the city. Both 
Mohawk and Capital Airlines also serve Corning from 
the north, south, east and west. The Baron Steuben 
Hotel and the Centerway Motel where delegates will 
housed are within easy walking distance the Glass 
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the Lobby the Corning Glass Center Corning, 
New York looms the giant, 200-inch telescope mir- 
ror prototype the “Big atop Palomar 


Mountain, California. 


Center which will the focal point for the meeting. 


Thirty miles northwest Corning Hammonds- 
port, New York the heart the wine industry the 
East. tour the wineries will provide opportun- 
ity see and sample the ancient art making wine. 
Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, forty miles west Corning 
the famous Grand Canyon the East, and eighteen 


miles the north Watkins Glen, one the unusual 


sites this part the country. For members 
Americana, Mark Twain’s study and grave are 


Elmira, New York only sixteen miles the east. 


Complete details will sent each member regard- 
ing registration, and program the very near future. 
the meantime, anyone wishing additional information 
may write John Fox, Jr., Manager, Corning Glass 
Center, Corning, New York. 


Two the outstanding exhibits the Corning Museum 
the Corning Glass Center shown this photo. 
The Roma Glass, left, was made Germany during 
the late middle ages. The Dragon Stem Goblet, 
right, product Venetian crafts- 
men. 


Visitors the Corning Glass Center Corning, New 
York gather around demonstration booth manned 
veteran glass blower glass 
tubing into laboratory ware and intricate glass 
mals, 
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Using metal shears, craftsman the Steuben Factory the Corning Glass Center snips excess glass from piece 


glass crystal while the forming stage. rear, Glass Center visitors watch from spacious 
ery. 
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The Tools America’s First Glass Blowers 


Harrington 


Since the Spring meeting the Early American In- 
dustries held the Corning Glass Center 
Corning, New York, the Editors the Chronicle felt 
that would appropriate devote considerable 
amount space this issue the first real American 
Industry, glass manufacture. The operation that the 
visitor sees today the Steuben Factory Corning 
many respects comparable the operational steps first 
utilized Jamestown, Virginia shortly after the first 
permanent English settlement the new world was es- 
tablished that site 1607. 

Because 1957 marks the 350th anniversary the 
settlement Jamestown and because the reconstruction 
the first House” Glass House Point near 
Jamestown one the many phases the 350th an- 
niversary celebration, the Editors contacted Mr. 
Harrington relation article for this issue. Mr. 
Harrington the Eastern Regional Archeologist for the 
National Park Service and was instrumental the in- 
vestigation the original site the first Glass House 
and its eventual reconstruction. The Glass House near 
Jamestown will open the public April 1957. 
Mr. Harrington the author brief publication en- 
titled, which was prepar- 
part the glassmaking study being carried 
the National Park Service the United States Depart- 
ment the Interior and Glass Crafts America. 

Soon after starting archeological excavations the 
Jamestown glasshouse site 1948, visitor asked what 
expected find. recall, answer was “prob- 
ably remains the furnaces, some broken glass, 
sibly some the glassmakers’ These are the 
kinds things the archeologist expects uncover when 
digs; this the evidence uses reconstruct the 
original scene and the things that happened there. 
the site the Jamestown glass factory found the 
ruins and the broken glass, but tools. addition, 
great deal other information came light which 
showed quite clearly what the original furnaces looked 
like and how they were used. Enough pieces broken 
melting pots, for example, were found enable re- 
construct several and count least twelve separate 
pots. every hand was ample evidence that glass had 
been made there considerable quantity. The size 
the wooden structure housing the operation was reveal- 
ed; water well was found one corner the build- 
ing; charcoal and ashes showed the kind fuel used. 
fact, enough evidence was uncovered permit entire- 
satisfactory reproduction built near the original 
foundations. This reproduction will operation 
throughout most each year, with costumed glass blow- 
ers making little pale green bottles and other objects, just 
similar objects were made when the factory began 
operation under the direction Captain John Smith 
the fall 1608.* 

Disappointed were not finding the tradi- 
tional blow pipes and other standard glassworkers’ tools, 
least were confident would have difficulty 
determining what implements were used and what 
they looked like. For one thing, firmly believed, 
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and with justification, that the equipment used mak- 
ing glass non-machine methods has changed very lit- 
tle during the past few centuries. Glassworkers will say 
“Why grandfather and his grandfather 
just like the ones use the whole, this 
true, but like all craftsmen’s tools, changes from genera- 
tion generation occur, although they are often too 
slight apparent unless some entirely new implement 
developed. 


More reliable information was needed, however, and 
for this turned contemporary descriptions and pic- 
tures. They are means plentiful, but those avail- 
able are fairly satisfactory. The earliest reliable source 
Agricola’s chapter glassmaking his book min- 
ing. His several views the interiors glasshouses, 


site located Glass House Point near 

Colonial Parkway Colonial National His- 
torical Park. Construction the reproduced 
glasshouse and its operation educational 
exhibit joint project the National Park 
Service and the American Glass Industry. 
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one which reproduced this issue, shows number 
glassmaking tools, well the conventional equip- 
ment glass factory the mid-sixteenth century. 
Publications glassmaking for the next two centuries, 
more, copied Agricola’s illustrations, and with very lit- 
tle change except for the workmen’s clothing. For ex- 
ample, Blancour’s treatise, published the end the 
seventeenth century, shows view glasshouse 
most identical Far more important for 
the purpose reconstructing the Jamestown glasshouse, 
Blancourt’s work contains excellent illustration and 
description glassmaking tools. 


For the century and half between Agricola and 
Blancourt, there good source for glassmaking tools. 
The only detailed publication glassmaking during the 
period Neri’s L’arte vetraria, published 
fortunately, Neri dealt primarily with materials and the 
art fabrication. Such things tools were apparently 
considered everyday matters familiar every glass work- 
er. Merret’s excellent translation Neri’s work, pub- 
lished 1662, adds new material furnace construc- 
tion and operation, but does not tell much about the 
workmen’s tools. 


Actually, this void not serious one might 
first think. Comparison Blancourt’s illustrations with 
Agricola’s shows that the conventional glasshouse equip- 
ment, except for certain possible changes furnaces and 
melting pots caused the introduction coal fuel 
and the invention lead glass, did not change materially 
during this relatively long period. was not too diffi- 
cult, therefore, design the tools that the Jamestown 
glassmakers were likely have used. major ones 
are shown herein and described more detail 
booklet, Glassmaking Jamestown. 


addition those shown, the Jamestown work- 
men probably also had one more wooden tools for 
smoothing and shaping glass objects. may also 
have had some simple open-top molds brass, used 
for giving bottles and tumblers their basic shapes and im- 
parting the ribbed writhen surface, popular this 
time. There would also have been stone slab, probably 
marble, known which the initial 
“gather” glass was rolled. And, course, there were 
wooden buckets and tubs for water, barrels for shipping 
the finished products, wheelbarrow two, and other 
auxiliary implements, such axes, 
wedges, and such. Examples these less specialized 
tools have been found abundance the excavations 
the townsite Jamestown Island, mile from the 
glasshouse site. But thus far, not single fragment 
glassblower’s special tools has been identified among the 
thousands iron objects recovered the excavations 
the Island. 

Comparing our conjectural reconstructions 
glassmaking equipment 1608 with that used mod- 
ern glass factory where glass still made the old 
hand method, do, fact, see few differences. The 
blow pipe and punty rod today are somewhat longer. 
One principal difference the blowpipe that the early 
were partially covered with wood other material, 
shown the old drawings. was possibly neces- 
sitated their shorter length. 
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Notes Glass Blowing 


The information contained these notes was ex- 
Harrington, National Park Service. This pamphlet was 
printed 1952 the Dietz Press Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. This publication was prepared part the 
Jamestown glassmaking study carried jointly the 
National Park Service the United States Department 
the Interior and Glass Crafts America. 

Three types furnaces were used Jamestown; 
kiln for firing new pots and preheating pots before being 
placed the working furnace; furnace for 
and one for annealing, called 

The composition glass largely consists silica, 
which occurs most commonly sand. The materials 
added were mainly soda and lime, with potash sometimes 
substituted for soda, used along with it. These are 
known “flux” today, but Jamestown were called 
Until lead glass was developed England 
the late 17th century, glass was made from these basic 
ingredients. final ingredient was old glass, 
which was probably gathered around the settle- 
ment for the first operations and later accumulated from 
waste glass around the glass house. Besides the actual 
blowing glass two other operations required consider- 
able skill. first was that “Fritting”, the pre- 
liminary partial fusion the raw ingredients with the 
resulting product called “frit”. This was performed 
furnace known and the workman was 
known “founder”. make the sand lime, 
potash, and soda were thoroughly mixed and shovelled 
onto the ledge the back the heat 


For shovelling the ashes out the furnace 


For mixing and stirring the frit, 
all sorts uses around the glasshouse 


For skimming off the sandever and for 
glass from one pot another 


For stirring the batch 
melts the pot 
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the furnace rose, the stirred the mixture 
and worked over with long-handled rake hoe. 
soon this semi-fused mixture reached the proper stage, 
was quickly pulled out the furnace onto stone 
platform, and, after cooling, was broken and stored 
for future use. 

The second skilled operation was the making 
melting pots. The break-up these pots were enor- 
mous due the intense heat which caused the pots 
start soften and the corrosive action the glass 
which ate into the pot and eventually destroyed it. 
proper clay was used, and brick making, underwent 
lengthy treatment before ready mold. When fin- 
ally molded, was placed the kiln. 

The fire was re-started the furnace and the pro- 
per combination and “cullet” placed the pots. 
the melts more ingredients were added, until 


The blowing for giving the glass 
its and its general 


The for holding the glass 


The principal tools for shaping, cutting and finishing the glass 


For carrying the finished glass the leer 


about full working day the pots were fully charged. 
During this early stage melting, the material was 
stirred with special iron rake. Impurities rose the 
surface causing white spongy scum accumulate. This 
“sand was removed once with 
iron ladle, and one writer stated, the master-work- 
man has “to scum the Sandever, and dross, from the pot 
wherein Gradually the heat the fur- 
nace increased until finally, after another day, vitrifica- 
tion was complete and true glass had been achieved. 
Fire was then slackened just enough that the molten 
mass was the right temperature for working. Fires 
also had been started the annealing furnace that 
they would ready receive the completed glass. 

experienced worker known the “servitor” 
collected the blot glass called the 
the end hollow iron tube, called “blowing iron”. 
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For sifting the ashes 


One the pots 
the 


The chaiz which the 
Master sits 
glass 


While was hot the rolled and fro ona 
marble slab that might firmly united; and then 
gently blew into the hollow iron raising the molten glass. 
order lengthen and cool the glass during the blow- 
ing several times raised the iron above his head and 
whirled about. While the had been giving 
the glass (called the paraison this stage) its general 
shape, the master workman had made small “gather” 
the end another iron tool, called “ponteglo” 
“ponte”. This simply solid iron rod, shorter than 
the blowing iron, and slightly enlarged the end that 
the “gather” will stick means this 
second molten glass, the was attach- 
securely the pressing the new “ga- 
ther” against the end the exactly opposite 
the point where was still attached the 
blowing iron. The was then cracked cut 
from the blowing iron. this time the glass having 
cooled too much work, was held the working hole 
(glary hole) the furnace and brought back 
workable temperature. The master workman then went 
his “chair”. sort wooden bench with flat 
arms extending out front the seat. Seated the 
chair, the master workman rolled, trundled, the 
“ponte” back and forth over the arms the 
and the same time widened, constricted otherwise 
shaped the pliable glass until the desired form was achiev- 


ed. 


During the process might have had 
the glass several times. the finished 
was still very hot and had cooled gradually give 
the necessary final strength, the workman removed 
from the “ponte” giving the “ponte” sharp blow. 
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18th Century Bookbinding Tools Used Williamsburg 
Clement Samford 


When the bookbinder’s craft was re-established 
the Printing Office Colonial Williamsburg 1953, 
the first research project concerned the identification 
the many extant original bindings Williamsburg im- 
prints which might reasonably have been done one 
another the several printing offices which operated 
there between 1730 and 1789. this later date, due 
the stress the final days the American Revolu- 
tion, the printers along with the government, had moved 
Richmond and the colonial printing history Wil- 
liamsburg which had begun with the arrival 1730 
William Parks, Virginia’s first printer, came 
end. 
The Williamsburg press, common with the ma- 
jority colonial printing establishments, maintained its 
own bindery. Each succeeding publisher the Virginia 
Gazette which was established 1736, advertised that 
binding all sorts was done the 
first appearance colonial records Annapolis, Md., 
where 1727 set his press, contracted print the 
laws the colony, and rebound many the then exist- 
ing official documents. For some time after 1730 
continued operate both his Annapolis and Williams- 
burg establishments. ‘This circumstance led begin 
the study Williamsburg bindings with the first pro- 
ducts Parks’ Annapolis press. ‘The majority all 
books bound during this period joint operation, appear- 
very plain and undistinguished. Colonial bind- 


Musipula. Copy Musipula Huntington Library. 
Courtesy Huntington Library. 
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Charter College and Mary. Copy 
Charter College William and Mary Vir- 
ginia John Carter Brown Library. Courtesy 
John Carter Brown Library, Providence, Rhode 


ings general were not distinguished any artistic 
merit. However, Parks’ imprints Annapolis 
and Williamsburg were known bindings ex- 
ceptional character. The outstanding examples were 
three copies small book printed Annapolis 1728 
entitled “Muscipula” (Moustrap), all original cov- 
ers, and the Charter and Statutes the College Wil- 
liam and Mary, 1736, Williamsburg. The copies 
Muscipula are located the Library Congress, The 
Maryland Historical Society and the Huntington Li- 
brary. The Charter 1736 the John Carter 
Brown Library, Providence, Rhode Island. Even though 
most bibliophiles had taken for granted that these bind- 
ings were probably English origin, this seemed 
logical place begin the research. these volumes 
were bound Parks’ establishment, there should 
other volumes sufficient numbers corroborate the 
theory. 


Bookbinders have been annonymous group the 
main. Generally speaking, there are hall marks, sig- 
natures, tradesman’s ticket, other means identify- 
ing their product. About the only method which can 
employed identify their work through the var- 
ious tools used executing the cover designs. These 
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Charter College William and Mary. Copy 
Charter College William and Mary Vir- 
ginia Library the College. Courtesy College 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, 


tools stamps were all hand engraved brass, either 
specific designs the binder from formal designs 
common use. consequence, some may identified 
according nationality, historical period, well 
individual idiosyncrasy and were frequently made 
the same general style. The colonial bind- 
had use tools English manufacture tools 
are known have been made Colonial America. Even 
so, the tools Philadelphia binder for example would 
vary from those used Williamsburg, even the basic 
design was the same. 

many existing imprints Parks and his suc- 
cessors could located were carefully examined and 


— 


great many original bindings were located. Since 
sufficient number these volumes show unmistakable 
similarities “family felt justified 
claiming these volumes the work local craftsmen, 

Bookbinders’ tools fall roughly into two categories; 
small hand stamps which may impressed singly 
combination complete design, rolls which are 
used for continuous lines, border designs. The rolls 
brass wheels varying thickness engraved with more 
less elaborate continuous designs were widely used 
for borders and panel arrangements. Several distinctive 
hand stamps were defined during this research but 
the rolls established greater continuity they 
ing considered here. 

illustration shows four rolls which were most 
frequently encountered. Roll first encountered the 
Muscipula, Annapolis, 1728; roll the “egg and cross”, 
first seen the John Carter Brown Charter before 
mentioned; roll the “Stretch prominent- 
used the handsome manuscript copy the West- 
over Library catalogue William Byrd II, the Li- 
brary Company Philadelphia. (John Stretch was 
bookbinder for William Hunter, Parks’ successor Wil- 
liamsburg and compiled this catalogue) and roll 
the Princeton Charter roll, found handsome copy 
the Charter William and Mary College printed 
William Hunter 1754, now the Princeton Univer- 
sity The Muscipula roll (A), forms the cen- 
tral panel the Annapolis volume. also forms the cen- 
tral panel the John Carter Brown copy the Char- 
ter 1736, bordered outer panel composed 
the “egg and (B). The College William 
and Mary has another copy the charter original 
binding, which had not previously been critically exam- 
ined. also has the “egg and part its de- 
sign. This particular roll proved very easy identify 
the engraver had miscalculated the circumference 
which resulted one the “eggs” being noticeably long- 
than the rest. this roll was used more frequently 
than the others, both singly and combination with 
other tools and rolls, the elongated became very 
significant point identification. Rolls and not 
occur until the middle the century later. The 
Westover catalogue compiled John Stretch undated 
cannot say with certainty when the roll was 
first used. does appear however copies the 
charter 1754, does roll frequently found 
thereafter. One the finest examples Williamsburg 
binding the York County Judgments and Orders, 
1763-65, which are found roll and the 
blind impressions these three rolls are very clear, and 
the distinguishing characteristics each exceedingly 
plain, this one volume might considered confirmation 
the identity these tools belonging Williams- 
burg. 

During the years the Revolution there were not 
many books distinction done Williamsburg. There 
are some general store accounts however which show one 
more these rolls the covers. After 1780, for- 
mer Williamsburg binder, Thomas Brend, established 
business Richmond, Virginia and continued bind 
books for Williamsburg residents and others. 
for binding for St. George Tucker, 1788, appears re- 
fer collection manuscript poems, the possession 
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Early American 
Industries Association, Inc. 


The purpose the association encourage the study 
and better understanding early American industry, the 
home, the shop, the farm, and the sea, and especially 
discover, identify, classify, preserve and exhibit obsolete 
tools, implements, utensils, instruments, vehicles, appliances 
and mechanical devices used American craftsmen, farmers, 
housewives, mariners, professional men, and other workers. 


President 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


Vice-President 
Staten Island Historical Society 
Richmond, Staten Island, New York 


Tuomas, Jr., Vice-President 
Henry Ford Museum, Dearborn, Michigan 


Vice-President 
436 Webster Street, Needham, Mass. 


Miss Barck, Secretary 
Farmers’ Museum Library 
Cooperstown, New York 


Mrs. Frank Peirce, Treasurer 
Paxton Street, Leicester, Mass. 


161 Broadway, Newburgh, 


Editors The Chronicle 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Editorial Advisory Board 


Miss JANET MACFARLANE Albany, 
LORING Richmond, Staten Island, 
LAWRENCE Middleboro, Mass. 


CLIFFORD SHIPTON .... American Antiquarian Society 


Worcester, 


Communications regarding the contents The Chronicle 
and back issues should addressed the Editors; suggestions 
for members Joseph Rake; all other matters the 
President. Address here 


DUES 


The annual dues are payable January and 
are $5.00. The Chronicle published quarterly and 
sent all members without additional charge. Printed 
the press the Virginia Gazette, founded 1736, 
Williamsburg, 


One our members sent the above photographed 
object with its use. thought 
might interesting speculation for some our mem- 
bers its use. The wood the object has been iden- 
tified The Forest Products Laboratory Madison, 
Wisconsin belonging the genus the 
Rubiaceae family. The most frequent common name ap- 
plied this wood the palo colorado which appar- 
ently derived from the color the wood. This wood 
native Central America and northern South Amer- 
ica therefore placing the object probably American 
piece. 

The owner this tool forwarded the picture 
after reading the article the Chronicle Fish 
hooks. The object was found Poughkeepsie, New 
York and one possible use that shad scalper. The 
idea that man would straddle the stool scrape 
the scales from the fish the little sheet iron fan 
the end. 


Not satisfied with this hypothesis, and noting that 
the design the object had definite oriental lines, our 
energetic member forwarded sample the wood 
the Forest Products Laboratory. 

Please let have your answer this interesting 
object. 

Mr. Minor Cooper Windsor, New York, has 
informed the editors that will have WHATSIT 
report for the next issue the Chronicle. This report 
will outline the full problem and the steps being consid- 
ered bring our identification program satisfactory 
level. 
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PAPER BARRELS 


Laurence Johnson 


The pictures used this article are from Mr. 
Murphy’s catalogue, entitled 
taining cuts the Special Barrel Machinery used the 
Murphy Patent Paper Barrel, office: South Salina 
Street, Syracuse, Y.” 

This interesting glimpse into our industrial past hap- 
pened spring when Mr. Raymond LeCasse, 
Mr. Murphy, presented thirty page catalogue 
Mr. Richard Wright, president the Onondaga Coun- 
Historical Association, Syracuse, According 
the catalogue Mr. Murphy not only advertised the 
barrels manufactured but also advertised the machin- 
ery which held four patents. 

Mr. Wright, after little researching found the 
March 25, 1880 issue the Syracuse Courier this item: 

The Fayetteville Recorder says: stock company 
has been formed Syracuse for the manufacture paper 
barrels High Bridge. The large building erected there 
for similar purpose two years ago has been purchased, 
and operations will commence soon some improve- 
ments can made-on the structure and the necessary 
machinery placed therein. capital stock the coni- 
pany has been placed $90,000 and the following well 
known names among the stockholders assurance that 
neither capital nor business talent will lacking for the 
prosecution the business: Hon. Charles Sedwick, 
establishment this manufactory High Bridge will 
valuable acquisition the business interests this 
later article the same paper May 
1880, stated that the company had begun operations. 

Both High Bridge and Fayetteville are about seven 
and eight miles east Syracuse respectfully. 

“Mr. Murphy six years ago set about in- 
venting this much desired package and the machinery 
necessary for its manufacture and finally has been crown- 
with success.” are now able say the public 
that have overcome every obstacle the way Paper 
Barrels from straw pulp, that commends itself 
merchants, millers, and shippers all dry substances. 
This barrel has many advantages over the ordinary wood- 
barrel, being one third lighter, costs less manu- 
facture and can shipped knock-down shape (see cut) 
two thousand being carload (against three hundred be- 
ing carload wooden barrels), they are easily set up, 
skilled labor required perform this part the 
work. Again they are perfectly tight, thereby losing none 
their contents transit from one point another, 
they are not subject swell shrink from the most 
extreme weather (as the case with the wooden barrel), 
they are perfectly non-conductors heat cold. Flour 
kept the Murphy Patent Paper Barrel will not be- 
come wormy any length time, there nothing 
breed worms Straw Paper, the germ the worm 
being secreted wood”. “This barrel saves large 
percentage cooperage compared with the wooden bar- 
rel. The Murphy Patent Paper Barrel has been thor- 
oughly tested for flour, sugar, lard, etc, and every 
instance has been pronounced the king barrels. 
short the Murphy Patent Paper Barrel has all the ad- 
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vantages wood and will stand the test its superior- 
ity over all other packages for any purpose intended 
for. The barrel covered four Letters Patent, 
say nothing the special machinery invented for its pro- 
duction which makes the enterprise started monopoly.” 

Just how successful and for how long the Murphy 
company was business not definitely known. Some 
say about two years, others that Mr. Murphy tried with- 
out any known success selling barrel making machinery 
others that they too could enjoy the monopoly 
mentions his catalogue. The four named were 
spected business men the community, Mr. Howlett 
being president the Salt Springs National Bank the 
time. That there was large quantity machinery 
verified Mr. Edwin Eastman Syracuse, who 
remove this machinery when the building was taken 
over for the manufacture meat blocks. 

These barrels may seen visitors the Anond- 
aga County Historical Association Museum, 311 Mont- 
gomery Street, Syracuse, glimpse into the 
past, points that even seventy-five years ago, some 
were thinking time when there might shortage 
lumber. 

The Fayetteville, weekly paper “The Eagle 
Bulletin” volunteered assist Mr. Wright and ran 
story about the old barrel factory, which they asked 
their readers they knew any these strawboard 
barrels were still existence. the result this 
ticle Mrs. Ollie Clemon nearby Manlius donated 
two these old strawboard barrels the Ononadagi 
Historical Association Museum. Mrs. Clemon said that 
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Barrels ready for shipping 


her father was employee the old Murphy company 
and the barrels had been her family for seventy-five 
years. She had been using them like trunks, for storing 
blankets and bedding. 

The Historical Association found these barrels 
fine condition. They were made 
moulded into halves and joined together with matching 
staves and wooden hoops. measured thirty one 
inches high and sixty-four and one half inches around the 
middle. Imprinted the barrel heads are dates two 
the patents, March 25, 1876 and October 10, 1876. 


From another source came two wire forms that 
were used for making the segments, and the donor 
the catalogue. Mr. LaCasse, found his attic and don- 
ated the cause small sample barrel complete with 
head. This little barrel was used salesman’s sample. 


Three the fourteen plates from this beautifully 
illustrated catalogue are shown this article, the other 
plates are machinery used the manufacturing the 
barrels. Some the lengthy copy the catalogue reads: 
with pleasure present this catalogue 
the public, contains (in part) the cuts the mach- 
inery necessary for the manufacture the Murphy Pat- 


Barrels set for use 


Page 


ent Paper Barrel, desire give brief history the 
paper barrel from its infancy its maturity.” 

“The first Paper Barrel made that have any 
knowledge was cylindrical form, straight bar- 
rel, this type barrel proved failure for many rea- 
sons: First, its costs production; second, weakness 
lack strength; again, the difficulty handling 
The catalogue continues: The consumer barrels 
often said Paper Barrel could produced with 
bilge low cost manufacture, would just 
what they wanted.” 


TOOLS GLASS BLOWERS 


Continued from Page 

Today the craftsman uses far greater variety 
tools, although still relies primarily wood pad- 
dle (battledore), wooden “block” for shaping, and iron 
pincers, shears, and scissors. usually 
has longer arms, but this only because larger objects 
are blown, necessitating greater rolling space for the 
punty rod. The “marver” today steel, rather than 
stone, and there are other concessions more permanent 
materials. But the glass worker today who says that the 
tools his craft have remained unchanged essentially 
right. Mostly, has added his assortment rather 
than making any drastic changes the basic equipment. 
Just today’s craftsman able step back 350 years 
into the reconstructed glasshouse Jamestown and make 
glass the manner 1608, one the original James- 
town workmen, should miraculously come [ife, 
could quickly adapt himself modern glass factory. 
His biggest surprise would probably the shorter hours, 
the coffee break, and the music blaring mysteriously from 
little magic box overhead. 


BOOKBINDERS TOOLS 


Continued from Page 
Colonial Williamsburg, which bears roll the 
cover. Shortly before 1799, Brend rebound Jefferson’s 
collection the Laws Virginia, which carry roll 
the board edges. Brend died shortly thereafter, and 
the inventory his equipment lists, among other book- 
binding supplies eleven ornamental rolls, and unusually 
large assortment for the times. know had both 
rolls and reasonable assume that possess- 
other Williamsburg ornaments. What disposition 
his possessions was made unknown. any rate, 
not know these same tools being used after his 
death. 

(Continued Page 12) 


NOTES GLASS BLOWING 
(Continued from Page 

One the helpers then carried the annealing oven, 
“leer” using forked stick two-pronged iron rod. 
The objects were stacked compartment the back 
the and when the space was filled the open- 
ing was blocked and the fire allowed out. The 
gradual cooling the stone structure produced the de- 
sired annealing effect. two three days the “leer” 
was opened and the articles removed. 
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Author using roll Colonial Williamsburg Bindery. 


order doubly certain that these tools were 
peculiar Williamsburg, many volumes printed the 
other colonies, and abroad, were examined. While rolls 
and were found fairly common basic designs, 
their appearance Williamsburg imprints was distinct- 
ively different. Roll appears unique Wil- 
liamsburg the closest resemblance far examined 
markedly different. Roll appears elsewhere sev- 
eral variations which even without the distinctive en- 
graving defect are not confused with the Williams- 
burg tool. Considering that these rolls, and other hand 
tools combination them, occur constantly Wil- 
liamsburg imprints and numerous record books this 
area for period more than fifty years, and that they 
cannot associated with bindings which should logically 
have been done elsewhere, have come the conclu- 
sion based this evidence that all the books examined 
which they occur were bound Williamsburg. Only 
one book not printed Williamsburg, Daniel Hors- 
mand’s “Journal the New York Conspiracy”, 
1744, has any similarity the Williamsburg 
employs all the tools used the William and Mary 
Charter the college library, which includes roll 
with its engraving defect. This volume the Li- 
brary Congress. The title listed the Westover 
Catalogue and Horsmand was cousin William Byrd. 
Byrd’s library was sold auction about 1776 and wide- 
dispersed. present volume from Peter Force’s 
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-basic ones needed the pioneer whose farm was 


collection, but there information from whence 
obtained it. believe have been the 
copy. 

These four rolls have been recently reproduced 
use the Williamsburg Bindery, along with several 
small tools uncovered excavations the 
Printing Office site. 


picture illustrates the manner the use 
rolls. The roll first heated charcoal burner 
then brought proper heat placing wet 
until there danger burning the leather. The 
long handle the roll rested the shoulder and the 
brass wheel rolled forward over the surface the 
means the body rather than the hands. 


Durell Farm Museum 


Quite number the members the EAIA had 
the pleasure visiting the Durell Farm Museum 
Columbus, Ohio during the last meeting. This Museum 
was established The Union Fork and Hoe 
honor its President, Edward Durell. Mr. 
member the EAIA and served the 
tion’s President for eight years previous 1956. 


The basic concept the Durell Farm 
that Ohio farm home the period 
creating environment which choice items 
Durell’s collection can displayed though 
use. This principle growth exemplified 
Durell’s office-museum. Its kitchen represents the 
inal home which frontier family would have 
upon their arrival Ohio the 1790-1800 decade, 
which they would have lived and worked until 
improved fortunes would have made possible the 
dition additional rooms ten twenty years later 
rooms better construction, exhibiting the amenities 
glass, plaster and paint. 


The museum shows this development four 
ditional rooms which represent hall, parlor 
room, and what would have been two bedrooms. 


order establish the desired feeling 
the outset, the visitor’s approach the museum 
way foyer walled with handsplit weather boarding 
and front door which were part the actual 
early Ohio home. The front door the 
the entrance the museum. the opposite side 
the foyer extends series three sheds which are 
the house and will eventually connect with 
The first shed, Mr. Durell believes, would have 
farm wife’s surplus household equipment and the 
she worked with certain seasons the year. 
bly the smaller farm tools would have been kept 
the barn the farthest shed and the middle 
would house the tools which were ordinarily used 
pioneer maintain his house and farm. 


remote from the services the village craftsmen, 
ing necessary for him have his disposal and 
how use tools for repairing harness, shoes and 
age, well the miscellaneous tools the 
ter, wheelwright and blacksmith. 


ties 


living 


